ON  MY  WAY

some tobacco plantations, some as near as seven, some as ia$ as
thirty-five miles from town. But he also did a wholesale and
business in iron, steel, paints, window glass and assorted
ware.

The bookkeeping in our store was done very simply. There was
a big empty wall, and when a peasant or a builder came in and
made a purchase, my father took a piece of chalk and wrote on the
wall, "Ivan Stepanovitch owes us 180 rubles/' Sometimes the list
was very long. "Gregor Fyodorovitch," the wall said, "owes us
500 rubles; Piotr Igorovitch owes us 680 rubles," and so on. And
when Piotr Igorovitch came in to buy a new saw, and my father
would ask him for something on account, he would say, "Me?
I don't owe you any money. Look at the wall!" And sure enough,
there would be no trace of Piotr Igorovitch's name or the amount
of his debt on the wall.

My father, who was not the shrewdest of businessmen, never
quite understood why he remembered Piotr Igorovitch's bill so
clearly, and nothing about the occasion of its being paid, but he
blamed his memory rather than doubt the wall. We children,
however, were on to Piotr Igorovitch. We knew that while he
stood in his great coat, seemingly enjoying the warmth of the big
stove and waiting his turn with sleepy patience, his shoulder was
slyly rubbing the chalk record of his debt off the wall. When I
was about eight years old my brothers had grown up enough to
be listened to in business affairs, and they abolished the wall-
accounts and instituted a more conventional system of book-
keeping.

When my nostalgia gets the better of me I have only to pick
up a volume of Ostrovsky's plays. There is the life of Pogar, the
life of the thousands of Pogars of Old Russia, complete to the
last unbuttoned button: the pompous and stupid officials, the lit-
tle tradesmen, the great-hearted, good-natured, gullible Russian
peasant whose patience and fortitude were the chains of his
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